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in the least like that sentimental political stuff of which 
we hear too much. But this instinctive international 
generosity called out by calamities and great distress 
ought to rise, will gradually rise, into something higher 
and more permanent. It will develop into an intelligent 
purposive interest in and fellowship with other peoples 
in their prosperity, in their ordinary lives, and it will 
some day build a bulwark which will prevent any people 
from bringing calamity and woe upon another people by 
war or in any other way. 



Cost oi 
the War 



In the statement which he had prepared 
to submit to the Philippines Investigation 
Committee, but was not allowed by the 
majority of the Committee to present, Mr. Edward At- 
kinson shows that for twenty years prior to 1897 the 
total annual normal expenditure of the government, in- 
cluding army, navy, pensions and interest on the public 
debt, was £4.71 per head, or $365,784,101 yearly. 
Since the outbreak of the Cuban and Philippine wars 
the rate has been $6.57 per head, an increase of $1.86 
per head, or $144,183,239 per annum. If the cost of 
the war in the Philippines this year up to June 30- does 
not fall below $120,000,000, as is not probable, this will 
bring the total waste of war for- five years up to 
$660,000,000. Mr. Atkinson thinks that the attempt to 
justify this expenditure on commercial grounds is a 
failure. Our commerce with the Philippines has ex- 
panded to about $3,500,000 per year at the present time, 
so that we are exporting to the islands at the rate of 
about five cents per head of our population. But the 
exports consist largely of whiskey, beer and supplies for 
the use of the army. The expansion of real commerce 
with the islands has been very little. For this increased 
expansion to five cents per head we have paid out 
$1.86 per head. The cost of holding the Philippines 
will doubtless decrease greatly, but there is at present 
no prospect that the commercial profit from them will 
for long years, if ever, begin to pay the cost of their ad- 
ministration. In thus increasing our military expenses, 
Mr. Atkinson argues, most justly, that we are yielding 
a considerable part of our commercial advantage over 
the manufacturing states of Europe with whom we com- 
pete in the export of manufactures. Their aggregate 
expenditures for national purposes, on account of their 
great armaments, are more than double ours. The 
nearer we approach them in burdening ourselves with 
costly armaments the more certainly shall we put our- 
selves in danger of losing our industrial and commercial 
leadership. The Philippine war has been bad business, 
and its further results in changing our national policies 
is sure to be worse business still. 



The death of Lord Pauncefote at Wash- 
Lord Pauncefote. . 

ington removes one of the foremost diplo- 
matic peacemakers of the world. During his many 
years as British ambassador at Washington he always 
showed the most sincere and unreserved regard for the 
American people. He sought continually to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between his country and ours, 
not as a matter of mere policy and political aggrandize- 
ment, but in the true and lasting interests of both peoples 
and of the world. His labors in promotion of a treaty 
of arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States will always be remembered to his honor. It is 
known that he was greatly disappointed when the treaty 
that he had negotiated with Mr. Olney failed of ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. It was one of the haunting desires 
of his later years to see such a treaty finally made. The 
general world knows little of the character of his services 
at the Hague Conference in 1899. He was the first to 
come forward in the large Committee on Arbitration and 
frankly propose the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national tribunal of arbitration. He likewise proposed 
the scheme for an arbitration convention around which 
all the discussions of that subject centered. He also 
rendered an even more important service than this : to a 
greater degree than any other delegate, he created the 
spirit of conciliation and unity which made the Conference 
the eminent success that it was. Not only in the sessions 
of the Conference and of the committees, but on the 
many social occasions which occurred, he exhibited a fine 
spirit of gentleness, brotherliness and attentive regard 
for all persons of all nationalities that allayed suspicion, 
created confidence and developed in the Conference the 
spirit of harmony which so conspicuously marked it, par- 
ticularly after its first stages. In the diplomatic incident 
at Washington in connection with the Spanish war Lord 
Pauncefote was moved entirely, we think, by a desire to 
prevent the war, which he felt ought to be and could 
be avoided, rather than by any hostility to the United 
States, of which he was entirely incapable. He died 
universally honored and loved by all who knew him, and 
his influence toward the general and permanent peace of 
the world will be an abiding force in the diplomatic field 
and elsewhere. 

■ m ■ ' 

Brevities. 

. . . The Interparliamentary Peace Union is to hold 
its Conference this coming September at Vienna, Austria, 
in the Senate Chamber. The Austrian government has 
voted a liberal subvention for the expenses of the 
Conference. 

. . . The annual meeting of the Peace Society (Lon- 
don) was held on the 20th of May. At the public meet- 
ing held in the evening at the Friends' Meetinghouse, 
Devonshire House, addresses were made by the president, 
Sir Joseph W. Pease, M. P., by Miss Frances Thompson, 
W. F. Cobb, D.D., J. Stevens, D.D., Kev. F. Eynon 
Davies, W. C. Braithwaite, Esq., and others. 
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... In a recent Smithsonian Report Prof. Elihu 
Thomson says that "if a fraction of the vast expenditure 
entailed in the construction and equipment of engines of 
destruction were turned to the encouragement of advance 
in the arts and employments of peace in the coming cen- 
tury, can it be doubted that, at the close, the nineteenth 
century might come to be regarded, in spite of its achieve- 
ments, as a rather wasteful, semibarbarous transition 
period?" 

. . . The Emperor of Germany cabled to President 
Roosevelt on May 14 that he had decided to commemo- 
rate the kindness shown Prince Henry during his visit 
to this country by presenting to the United States a 
bronze statue of Frederick the Great, who maintained a 
friendly attitude toward our republic at the time of its 
formation. The statue will be accepted either with or 
without action of Congress and will be erected in 
Washington. 

. . . The corrupt government of Hayti under President 
Sam has been overthrown by the revolution. He has 
fled and the government is in the hands of a committee 
of safety, while a provisional government is being formed. 
Civil war between the north and the south of the re- 
public was thought to be inevitable, but danger of it is 
now considered past. 

... It is reported from Buenos Ayres that all the 
principal differences between the Argentine Republic 
and Chile have been settled. The Argentine Minister 
to Chile has reported this to his government as the result 
of the conference which he recently had with the Chilean 
President and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. There 
is a strong belief in official circles in both countries that 
limitation of armaments is nearly assured. 

. . . '■ Yes, and I meant it," is what Andrew Carnegie 
replied, when asked in London whether there was any 
truth in the statement that he had offered to pay the 
United States back the twenty millions given for the 
Philippines, provided the independence of the islands 
should be acknowledged. 

. . . Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, superintendent of the 
peace department of the National W. C. T. U., read a 
paper on May 17, at the National Conference of the 
Friends' W. F. M. S. Union, at Westfield, Indiana, on 
"The Relation of Peace to the Cause of World Evan- 
gelization." 

... At a recent meeting, the Standing Committee of 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
London, adopted the following resolution, which all Dr. 
Hale's friends in New England will greatly appreciate : 

" The Committee desires most cordially to associate itself 
with its friends in New England in the tribute of admiration 
and affection with which they have greeted the eightieth 
birthday of their Grand Old Man, Dr. Everett Hale. The 
Committee hopes that for many years Dr. Hale may be spared 
to exercise his great influence in favor of international con- 
cord and to enjoy the grateful appreciation of an ever extend- 
ing circle of followers." 

. . . Mr. Passy said at the Monaco Peace Congress 
that " the peace idea now walks modestly in the streets, 
but that some day it will ride in the chariot of princes 
and of kings." 



. . . The annual meeting of the Society of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau is to take place at Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, on the 7th inst, at the time of the opening of the 
Peace Museum founded by the late Mr. Bloch. 

. . . King Oscar of Sweden has invited former Premier 
Hagerup, former Minister of Justice Annerstedt and 
others to assist him in settling the Samoan question sub- 
mitted to his arbitration by the United States, Germany 
and Great Britain. 

... In addition to sending Dr. J. L. M. Curry as 
special envoy to Spain, to be present at the accession of 
King Alfonso, President Roosevelt sent the following 
friendly message to the King: " Great and Good Friend : 
In the name of, and in behalf of, the government and 
the people of the United States, I desire to present their 
sincere felicitations on the occasion of your majesty's 
majority, and to assure you of their friendship and good 
wishes for the welfare of your majesty and your majesty's 
people. I trust your life will be long and happy, and 
that your reign will live in the affections of your people 
and bless them with peace, prosperity and happiness, and 
I pray God to have you in his safe and holy keeping. 
Your good friend. (Signed) ROOSEVELT." 

. . . Mr. G. H. Perris of London, editor of Concord, 
the organ of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, is to spend October and November in this 
country lecturing. His subjects will be "The Jingo's 
Pedigree, or Imperialism in History;" "The South 
African War: its Cause, Conduct and Consequences; 
" The Nemesis of Empire ; " " Imperialism and Democ- 
racy;" "Anglo-American Relations;" " Leo Tolstoy ; " 
"Despotism by Newspapers ; " and kindred ones. Mr. 
Perris is a young and vigorous thinker, who goes to roots 
of any subject he handles. His " Blood and Gold in South 
Africa," an answer to Conan Doyle, is unsurpassed in 
its treatment of the South African question. Applica- 
tions for his lectures may be addressed to the American 
Peace Society, Boston, or to Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 



Annual Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

The Seventy-fourth Annual] Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held in the Society's room, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, May 13, at 2 o'clock. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, the president of the Society, 
was in the chair. 

The divine blessing on the work of the Society and 
the movement for peace in general was invoked by 
Dr. S. F. Hershey, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Boston. 

Miss Lyra D. Trueblood was chosen recording 
secretary. 

The minutes of the annual meeting in 1901 were 
read and approved. 

The Chairman appointed Rev. S. C. Bushnell, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead and Mr. Frederick A. Smith a commit- 



